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PROFESSIONAL COMMENT 


aie HE ten successful competitors in the preliminary com- 

petition for the New York State Education Build- 
ing which is to be erected in Albany included a number of 
architects from other states. “he State Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation, on behalf of the Board of Award consisting of the 
Governor, the Speaker of the Assembly, Regent Albert Van 
deveer and the State Architect, announced that the designs 
by the following men had been selected for the second com- 
petition; Allen & Collens, Boston; Martin C. Miller and 
Walter P. R. Pembler, Buffalo; Pell & Corbett, New York 
City; George Cary, Buffalo; Palmer & Hornsbostel, New 
York City; Hedman & Schoen and Goodwin & Jacoby, 
New York City; Howells & Stokes, New York City; Fred- 
erick W. Brown and A. Ten Eyck Brown, Washington. 
Sixty-three sets of designs were submitted by architects in 
various parts of the United States and the authors of the 
ten premiated designs were notified to meet the Board for 
consultation as to the second competition which has already 
been started. 


HE Building Committee of the Union ‘Theological 
Seminary invited four architectural firms to send 
designs for the new Seminary group to be erected in New 
York, and also requested the participation of other firms of 
high professional standing. In response to this invitation, 
thirty-five firms submitted designs from which were chosen 
those of Allen & Collens of Boston. The designs of Howells 
& Stokes, Carpenter, Blair & Gould and Pell & Cor- 
bett, all of New York, were placed in the order named. 
The program was a model of careful preparation and detail 
and the whole competition was conducted with such rare 
good judgment and fairness as we are pleased to commend. 
It is a notable fact that the names of the especially invited 
firms did not appear among the possibilities. 


ai HE T Square Club of Philadelphia has done some- 

thing especially good in getting out a condensed 
catalogue for their Exhibition this year. It is a hand-book 
without plates and advertising, and it relieves the situation 
which usually confronts the visitor to art exhibitions when 
he purchases his catalogue by the pound and must carry it 
through the galleries for several hours. In conjunction with 
this, the TI’ Square Club publishes its regular illustrated book 
for library use, which contained much interesting material. 


HE ‘Twenty-second Annual Exhibition of the Archi- 

tectural League of New York opens with the Press 

View and Annual Dinner on Friday, February 1, 1907. 

Che Public Exhibition continues from Sunday, February 3 

to Saturday, the twenty-third. Public lectures will be 
given on Wednesday evenings. 


RCHITECT William H. Mersereau is 
unique experience in the restoration of Fraunces Tav- 

ern now being rebuilt by the New York Society of the Sons 
of the Revolution on Broad Street. This building was fa- 
mous in the days preceding and during the Revolutionary 
War and it was in its “long room” that Washington bade 
farewell to the officers of the Continental Army. For some 
years this building has housed an ordinary corner saloon and 
during the past century it has been changed radically from its 
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ACCEPTED PLANS, UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, NEW YORK. Allen & Collens, Architects. 
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original state due to several reconstructions made necessary 
by modern conditions, as well as damage by fire. The build- 
ing is now being restored to its original condition and in 
order to secure the necessary data to accomplish this purpose, 
the architect has been compelled to conduct an exhaustive re- 
search into local history. It has been found necessary, for 
instance, to import a quantity of brick of the shape and color 
of the old Dutch brick used in the Broad Street front from 
Holland, and others are being brought from an old building 
in Baltimore to match these in the Pearl Street side. In 
speaking of the work of restoration, Mr. Mersereau has 
said: “The sole object of those in charge of the work has 
been to restore the old tavern, as far as it can be done, to 
precisely the same condition as it was in during the Revolu- 
tion and on the day when Washington bade farewell to his 
officers. Not a brick or a piece of timber of the old building 
as far as it is possible to identify and preserve the same, has 
been or will be removed. Most fortunately, a large part 
of the old walls remains and many of the massive original 
hewn timbers withstood the fire. The wall on the Pearl 
Street side fell outward in the last fire on a line just over 
the second story windows, the original wall on Broad Strect 
remaining intact. The building originally had a hipped roof 
and by stripping the south wall the slope of the roof has been 
discovered. The first work of restoration has been to re- 
move the two added top stories and all of the modern work 
in the first story. After the completion of this work by the 
Society, the City has agreed to lay out a small park around 
the building. 


OR reasons which no one seems to know, or to be will- 
ing to tell, the matter of the appointment of the 
Building Code Commission seems to be dormant, and 
although it was generally understood that some action would 
be taken by the authorities during the month of November, 
nothing has been done. 


EW York has inherited a few Dutch words from 
New Amsterdam. The etymology of one of these, 

the modern New York word “stoop,” in Dutch “‘stoep,” is 
now the bone of contention in the suit between the City 
and the Knickerbocker Trust Company involving the ques- 
tion of the encroachment of the Trust Company’s building 
over the street line at the north-west corner of Fifth Ave- 
nue and Thirty-fourth Street. Questions involving mil- 
lions of dollars will depend upon the Court’s interpretation 
of this old Dutch word which has been so broadly used by 
New York architects for so many years, as an old ordinance 
allows the construction of “stoops” beyond the line, while 
the city contends that the attached columns, cornice and 
steps which are the offending members of the Trust Com- 
pany’s building and which project beyond the street line 
do not form a stoop within the meaning of the statute. In 
an affidavit submitted by Counsel for the Trust Company, 
the word “stoop” in architecture was defined as an “approach 
to a front door, whether by means of a flight of stairs, a 
porch, a veranda, a portico or a terrace.” The Century 
Dictionary defines the word as “an uncovered platform 
before the entrance of a house, raised, and approached by 
means of steps,” and under this interpretation, although 
the steps would come within the meaning of the statute, 
the columns and cornices would be in violation of the law. 


le HE facilities of modern life and education are enorm- 
ous; everything goes at lightning speed. This had its 
dangers. Reproduction throughout all the arts, literature, 
music, sculpture, painting, architecture, had never been so 
universal as now. But, is the power of lasting production 
gaining in any measure? Is it that we know too much, and, 
therefore, we create so little? If art and life are again to be 
in touch, simplicity must be the watchword, and observation 
must be trained from the outset. Art and life must be in 
immediate connection—indeed they’ are; for what the life of 
a people is, so its art will be. If that be sordid, drunken, 
pleasure-seeking, selfish, the arts of the nation will reflect 
its disgrace. When the whole nation is proud of labor, of 
artisans, of artists, and of all noble creative powers, com- 
mercial prosperity will follow as a matter of course. 


jie is somewhat of a pleasant surprise for those of us 

who have been taught to believe that all of the official 
extravagance is centered in these United States to read that 
“Lloyd in his work on ‘Building and Buildings’ is author- 
ity for the statement that, in England, where the rule 
allows architects to order additions or alterations at pleas- 
ure, without consulting the owner, and even in the face 
of his objections, many a gentleman has laid the founda- 
tion of his ruin with the foundation of his house, and for 
the same reason the Houses of Parliament were made to 
cost six times their original estimate.” 


IMES have changed since the late Henry George was 
flouted as a crank and a theorist for his proposed sys- 

tem of taxation by which an owner of unimproved property 
would be penalized for his inactivity. The suggestion was then 
considered thoroughly impractical and but few people agreed 
even with the theory. That these ideas are now held by a 
vast number of people was fully evidenced at a mass meeting 
of tenants held a short time ago at Cooper Union to protest 
against extortionate rents, where one of the speakers was ap- 
plauded for saying that “New York City ought to offer 
prizes to those who put up buildings. The man who keeps 
his property unimproved should bear the taxation, and it 
should be a sort of a fine for his failure to provide buildings 
to shelter the people.” 


T is always interesting to “see ourselves as others see us,” 
and the article signed by Mr. John E. Brady in the 
December number of the Architects’ and Builders’ Maga- 
zine on the “Legal Status of Architects” is all the more 
interesting from the fact that it is evidently written from 
a point of view outside our own profession. In opening, 
Mr. Brady states that ‘Judicial opinions differ as to the 
social position of architects; in our jurisdiction they are 
referred to as if they constitute a branch of the mercantile 
class and those with whom they deal are spoken of as 
their “customers,”’ while other courts have regarded them as 
practitioners of a liberal profession.” 


Mr. Brady then continues to discuss the owners’ 
responsibilities for the acts of the architect, stating that “In 
the performance of his duties an architect acts in two dis- 
tinct capacities—ministerially for which acts the owner is 
responsible and in a quasi-judicial capacity where the archi- 
tect brings into play the exercise of his professional opin- 
ion or judgment and where he occupies relatively the same 
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( Continued from page 9) 

position as a judge and is accorded the same protection.” 
The one point which we feel that Mr. Brady failed to bring 
out with sufficient clearness is just what that “protection” 
is. In our experience we regret to have found many 
owners who believed that “protection” did not necessarily 
“protect” the architect from censure when his decision in 
his quasi-judicial capacity did not coincide with what the 
owner conceived it to be his interest. Rightly or wrongly, 
there is, unfortunately, an opinion in most owners’ minds 
that the architect’s views even in this capacity must always 
conform to his own view of the case, and if his decision 
is otherwise the architect is betraying his trust. 


MIXING COLORS. 


N the Painters’ Magazine, of New York, a series of arti- 
cles has been running under the head of “Talks with 
a Veteran Painter.” We extract the following chat: 

“YT had one amusing case of an architect who wanted 
to mix his own color, so as to be sure he would get exactly 
what he wanted. I thought I would let him try, and teach 
him a lesson. So I sent a man to meet the architect at the 
building, and plenty of tinting color, umber, ochre, sienna, 
and black, with all the white lead that was wanted, and I 
gave him instruction to do exactly as the architect told him, 
and not to volunteer any suggestions whatever. Well, 


along toward noon I went there myself, and found the . 


architect still there. They had used up fifty pounds of 
lead and a lot of tinting colors, and so far they hadn’t got 
anywhere. Well, I knew pretty well what he wanted, but 
he didn’t know how to get it. I saw that he was getting 
pretty tired, so I suggested that perhaps I might be able 
to get the color he wanted,, and he was very willing by 
that time to let me try. So I mixed together some burnt 
umber and burnt sienna, and toned it up with a little ochre 
for the body color. I didn’t use any white lead at all. For 
the trimming color I used more of the umber and got a 
deeper shade. It didn’t take me five minutes, and when 
he saw it on a board, he said it was exactly what he wanted. 
He had been half a day at it, but couldn’t get it. 

“T don’t see why an architect shouldn’t be able to mix 
a color. Most of them can make very clever water-color 
sketches, and have no difficulty getting the color they want 
there.” E 

“There’s a big difference between water and oil colors,” 
said the Veteran. “Colors that would look weak in oil 
are sharp and beautiful in water color. ‘That’s one reason 
why wall papers are so clear and bright in their coloring. 
Then water colors are more or less transparent, and you 
get the clear white of the paper shining through the color 
to brighten it up. Often there is a discoloration in the 
white lead that affects the tone of color that you mix. 
Sometimes the white lead will have a brownish cast—prob- 
ably due to the tan bark—that is impossible to wash out. 
Sometimes there is a pink tinge in white lead, that may be 
due to a small percentage of silver, and these the painter 
has to overcome. It is almost impossible to match water 
colors exactly with oil paint. To give you an _ idea 
of the problems the painter is up against, the other day I 
had to mix a lot of color, and when I came to mix it I 
found we hadn’t enough ochre. I went to another shop, 
and found that they did not have any of the make of ochre 
that we use. Well, I did not want to try an ochre that I 


was unfamiliar with, for I had started the color, and might 
spoil it by getting off the tone. So I started my color with 
raw sienna and black, and then I added a chrome green 
to get my olive. I made the two shades as near s I could 
to what the owner wanted, so that the two would produce 
a harmonious combination, and then I brightened them up 
by adding just enough chrome yellow to each one to get the 
exact shade that was desired. Now, when the chrome yel- 
low fades out, as it surely will in time, I will still have 
two good contrasting colors, and the house will not look 
badly. It takes good color judgment to know just how to 
do that, combined with a thorough, practical knowledge of 
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colors.’ 
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CLASS B—PLAN PROBLEM. 


A REFRESHMENT PAVILION IN A PARK NEAR NEW YORK. 
By J. M. Howe ts. 


This pavilion, primarily for the convenience and 
pleasure of automobilists, shall consist of the following: 

A tea room of proper dimensions preceded by a 
vestibule and surrounded on the rest of 
three sides by broad porticos or verandas. 

A retiring room for women with toilet off. 

A smoking room for men with toilet off. 

A kitchen and pantry with proper service lobby 
and other necessary elements, including service 
approach and delivery to kitchen. 

The whole building to be contained in the dimension 
6c’ square. 
Required for the rendu: 

Facade at 1%” 

Section at 1-16” 

Plan to show approaches and surrounding garden 
on a lot 100’ wide by 120’ deep at 1%”. 

For the sketch, plan section and elevation at 1-16”. 
Lioyp WarREN, 
Chairman Committee on Education. 
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Tt is often said that style is the language in which an 
in the saying though many architects have acted, and still 
To make a building 
subordinate to style is much like making an essay subordin- 
ate to the language in which it is written. An architect’s 
ideas may be conveyed equally well in many different 
styles, but just as few writers can express themselves with 


architect expresses his ideas, and there is much truth 


act, as if style were the idea itself. 


perfect grace and ease in other than their native language, 
so there are few architects who can produce architectural 
work of real merit in any other style than that which they 


have learned by long custom, or, in other words, than that in 
which they have been brought up. 
m.any, and architectural styles are many; but just as there 
are root languages from which others are derived, so there 


Now languages are 


are root styles, and of these the only two which materially 
affect modern European work are the Classic and the 
Gothic, just as in language the ofily two roots which largely 
influence European literature are the Latin and the ‘1 eu- 
These two root styles differ from one another in 
Each is perfect in its way, and each 
is based upon a system of construction which is peculiar to 
itself. 
upon post and lintel construction, the Gothic styles upon 
arch construction, and though the term Gothic is now used 
in a narrower sense as‘the architecture of the pointed arch, 
yet a little broader thinking shows that its origin was much 


tonic. 
almost all essentials. 


The Classic styles of architecture depend essentially 


earlier than the discovery of this method of covering aa 
opening, and that the term should include all architecture 
based upon thrusts and resistances as opposed to the Clas- 


BEAUX ARTS COMPETITION, 
Mention I, G. M. Whiteside. 
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style distinct, yet its relation to its Classic prototype is much 
like that of modern Italian to ancient Latin—exceedingly 
beautiful, but with its root origin in a system of construc- 
tion of a long past age. It thus comes about that the 
modern worker in a Renaissance style of architecture, if he 
is to produce really scholarly work, needs to become an 
architectural scholar himself, studying with loving care 
the greatest buildings of the purest Classic period, that of 
Greece of the time of Pericles; and the wider his scholarship 
the greater pleasure will his own buildings give, providing 
that it be true and loving scholarship which goes so far as 
to obtain an insight into the underlying feelings of the old 
designers. This is what we now know as_ architectural 
training; and it serves to enable even the man of common- 
place ideas to produce buildings which are scholarly in 
design, while the man of poetic instincts can go much 
further and erect buildings of extreme and lasting beauty. 


BEAUX ARTS COMPETITION. 


A REFRESHMENT PAVILION. Mention I. A. lfe Reber. 


sic idea of load and support. ‘True it is that in the Roman 
times there was no attempt made to resist arch thrusts save 
by great masses of walling, while the ornamentation applied 
to the new form of construction was that which had been 
borrowed from the old. Thus we obtain the Roman varia- 
tion of the Classic style, in which its root essence was to 
a large extent forgotten and its mere outer dress employed 
to clothe a different construction. The style had ceased to 
be pure. i 
In the course of ages the true significance of the arch 
began to be understood, and when at last the theoretically 
correct method of applying it, and of resisting the thrusts 
fiom it, and from vaulting (which is but a development of 
the arch) were fully grasped, then there sprang a new and 
pure architectural style into existence. Again, in the course 
of time the underlying principles became forgotten or were 
misunderstood, while many local variations sprang up; and 
it is not too much to say that since the decline of Gothic 
_architecture there has been no pure architectural style in 
Europe, just as there has been no pure and unmixed langu- 
age. Nor at present does it seem that a pure style is possi- 
ble, though mixed styles, like mixed languages, may possess 
great beauty and be capable of expressing great ideas. Thus BEAUX ARTS COMPETITION. 
we often speak of the Italian Renaissance as if it were a A REFRESHMENT PAVILION. Mention I. W. H. King, Jr. 
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Spanish Renaissance. 


Grenada taken from the Moors, 1492. Charles V born at Ghent, 1500, died 
at Yuste, Spain, 1558, Emperor of Holy Roman Empire. Pietro Perez 
XIII Century, de Houtanon, de Gainza, Machuca, Covarubbias, 

Juan de Badajos, Doucel, Berruquette, Diegode Siloe, 


Cespedes, de Egas, Roderigo Gil, de Segrera, Herrera. 


ANKIND in literature, 
painting, architecture and 
sculpture was deeply affected 
by the Renaissance, but of 
all the races who were in- 
fluenced, probably none 
worked with greater appre- 
ciation of its meaning than 
the Spanish. The fertility 
and refinement manifested in 
their interpretation of Re- 
naissance architecture are 
still the delight of scholars 


and amateurs. The Italians them- 
selves were not more successful, and 
as for ornament, it was only to be 
expected that a nation which was 
half oriental in blood and tradition 
should rival the best that Italy had 
done. Certainly there is in the 
Spanish Renaissance a deeper vein 
of originality than is discovered in 
much of the Italian. 

We might with reason expect 
that it would be almost Moorish © caudate licens 


Iron Escutcheons and Handles from Old Palaces. 


in character as far as Italian Renaissance is Roman, yet it is 
neither strongly this nor is it Italian, 
but keeping the warmth of life of 
Eastern art, it shakes off all tendency 
to mere imitation of either school and 
becomes a style more distinct from the 
Italian than did that of Francis I. One 
reason for this might be found in the 
greater romanticism and creative power 
of the Spanish race at this period and 
its distance from the source of inspira- 
tion, and the consequently weaker im- 
pression received from the work of the 
great Italian masters. Whatever the 
cause, the fact remains that Spain gave 
the world a more living, glowing and 
vigorous art than the more volatile 
French produced, an art which left 
even in her colonies delightful examples 
both of architecture and ornament, 
which, while founded on ¢lassic pre- 
cedent, are yet not slavishly classic, but 
fascinating reminders of the great genius 
of Spanish designers of the period. In 
America the beauty of the style is well 
known, illustrated as it is by the churches 
and missions of Mexico and the early : 
settlements of California, for although 

these may not rank among the best 

examples yet they show wonderful imagi- 

nation, boldness and originality, all of | 
them enduring qualities. 


= 


Pendant, XVI Century. 


Wrought Iron Screen, Cuenca Cathedral, 


* A series of articles written by Mr, William Winthrop Kent, Architect, forming 
part of * A Treatise on Locks and Builders’ Hardware.” by Henry R. Towne, President of 
the Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., and Past President of the American Society of Mechanical 


Engineers. This book is profusely illustrated and contains more than 1100 pages, 4x6g " 
John Wiley & Sons, Publishers. Price, $3.00. It is the intention of the publishers of 
AKCHITECTURE to reprint one school in each number. Pendant, XVI Century. 


ARCHIPEGLURE 4 


The characteristics of the ornament of this school are a cations of keen appreciation of the laws of design, that is to 
charming liveliness and grace in raised ornament, a frequent know, and show that one knows, his material. 

employment of the scallop shell, often used as a diaper 
pattern over a background, pinnacles 
or finials similar to, but more varied 
than the Italian, and often in turned 
forms. In fact the influence of the 
lath is seen in many Spanish finials, 
balusters and grilles in stone and iron. 
The medallion or disc with heads in 
relief thereon, and deeply paneled 
pilasters and richly bracketed capitals, 
are all of frequent occurrence. 

Spanish iron work is noted for 
the great beauty of its design and the 
perfection of its workmanship, the 
most delicate spindles flaring out in 


bas 


Silver-gilt Wine Fountain, graceful contrast with the shaft in 


taken from the Admiral’s 
ship, Spanish Armada; 
height 2ft., 9 in. 


which the alternat- 
ing of twisted with 
plain members gives 
to the entire gate 
or grille a varying 
play of lights, and a 
vivacity unexcelled in 
metal work of any 
age and period. As 
in Italian ironwork a 
great respect is shown 
for delicacy in the 
members of a design, 
and such a thing as’ 
clumsiness is rarely 
ever met. ‘This is 
one of the best indi- 


From the House of the Shells, Salamanca. Doorway, Hospital of Santa Cruz, Toledo. 


THE BEST IN TELEPHONE SERVICE 


is the system that brings to each desk or room of an establishment a telephone which 
may be used for intercommunication within the building, local communication in the 
city and suburbs, or long distance communication with any one of the 3,000,000 tele- 
phones reached by the wires of the Bell system. The above is a description of our 


z Private Branch Exchange System of Telephone Service 


In New York City on the 1st of January, 1907, there were 
10,000 private branch exchange systems in operation, 
with an aggregate of over 110,000 telephones. 


For full information regarding rates, etc., apply to the nearest Contract Office. 


NEW YORK TELEPHONE COMPANY 


15 Dey St. 9010 Cortlandt 129 West 125th St., 9000 Mgside 
115 West 38th St., 9040-38th 616 East 150th St., 9020 Melrose 
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ACCEPTED DESIGN 


AND PLANS, TRAVERS ISLAND CLUB HOUSE, N. Y. A. 


G. K. Thompson, Architect. 
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